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LEADERS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
XV 


Hon. Henry E. Burnham 


By H. C. Pearson 


Since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in 1789 New 
Hampshire has bestowed the honor of 
representing her in the United States 
Senate upon forty-two of her citi- 
zens as follows: Paine Wingate 
(1789-1793) ; John Langdon (1789- 
1801); Samuel Livermore (1793- 
1801) ; Simeon Olcott (1801-1805) ; 
James Sheafe (1801-1802) ; William 
Plummer (1802-1807) ; Nicholas Gil- 
man (1805-1814); Nahum Parker 
(1807-1810) ; Charles Cutts (1810- 
1813) ; Jeremiah Mason (1813-1817) ; 
Thomas W. Thompson (1814-1817) ; 
David L. Morrill (1817-1823) ; Clem- 
ent Storer (1817-1819) ; John F. Par- 
rott (1819-1825) ; Samuel Bell (1823-— 
1835) ; Levi Woodbury (1825-1831) 
and (1841-1845) ; Isaac Hill (1831- 
1836) ; Harry Hibbard (1835-1841) ; 
John Page (1836-1837); Franklin 
Pierce (1837-1842) ; Leonard Wilcox 
(1842-1843); Charles G. Atherton 
(1843-1849) and (1853) ; Benning W. 
Jenness (1845-1846) ; Joseph Cilley 
(1846-1847); John P. Hale (1847- 
1853) and (1855-1865) ; Moses Nor- 
ris, Jr. (1849-1855 ; John S. Wells 
(1855); James Bell (1855-1857) ; 
Daniel Clark (1857-1866) ; Aaron H. 
Cragin (1865-1877) ; George G. Fogg 
(1866-1867); James W. Patterson 
(1867-1873) ; Bainbridge Wadleigh 
(1873-1879) ; Edward H. Rollin’s 


(1877-1883) ; Charles H. Bell (1879) ; 
Austin F. Pike (1883-1886) ; Henry 
W. Blair (1885-1891); Person C. 
Cheney (1886-1887); William E. 
Chandler (1887-1901) ; Jacob H. Gal- 
linger (1891- ); Henry E. Burn- 
ham (1901-1913); Henry F. Hollis 
(1913- ). 

Of these forty-two, it is seen, only 
seven, John Langdon, Samuel Bell, 
John P. Hale, Aaron H. Cragin, Wil- 
liam E. Chandler, Jacob H. Gallinger 
and Henry E. Burnham, served two 
full terms or more; a fact which 
in itself sufficiently characterizes and 
praises the senatorial careers of the 
gentlemen so honored. 

It was after an exciting and warmly 
contested preliminary canvass that 
Mr. Burnham was nominated in the 
Republican legislative caucus of 1901, 
receiving 198 votes to 47 for William 
K. Chandler, 29 for Henry M. Baker, 
23 for Cyrus A. Sulloway, 22 for 
Henry B. Quinby and one for Henry 
W. Blair. The Democrats nominated 
the late Judge Charles F. Stone of 
Laconia. On the ballot in the state 
senate Mr. Burnham had 22 votes, 
Mr. Stone, one, and one senator was 
absent. In the house Mr. Burnham 
had 279 votes, Mr. Stone, 83, and 
Henry M. Baker, one. Elected on 
January 15, 1901, Senator Burnham 
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took his seat on March 4 of the same 
year. 

Returning in 1907 for the reélection 
which a great majority of his party 
and of the people of the state desired 
him to receive, Mr. Burnham’s vote in 
the Republican caucus was 194 to 31 
for Frank D. Currier, 28 for George 
B. Leighton, 14 for Henry M. Baker, 
three for Rosecrans W. Pillsbury and 
one each for Chester B. Jordan, John 
McLane and William E. Chandler. 
Nathan C. Jameson was the Demo- 
cratic nominee and the legislative bal- 
lot resulted as follows: In the senate, 
Henry E. Burnham, 18, Nathan C. 
Jameson, six; in the house, Henry E. 
Burnham, 236, Nathan C. Jameson, 
117, George B. Leighton, one. 

It was a body of great men that 
Judge Burnham joined in the United 
States Senate of 1901. To appreci- 
ate that fact it is necessary only to 
glance hastily through the roster and 
note the names: Aldrich, Allison, 
Bailey, Beveridge, Blackburn, Bur- 
rows, Clapp, Cullom, Daniel, Depew, 
Dolliver, Dubois, Elkins, Fairbanks, 
Frye, Gallinger, Hale, Hanna, Haw- 
ley, Hoar, Lodge, Morgan, Platt, 
Proctor, Spooner, Teller, Vest ;—the 
list might be prolonged almost to the 
limits of the roll without including 
an unworthy or insignificant name. 
Most of them are gone, now, and the 
country misses their wisdom and their 
greatness. 

To this august body the reputation 
of Senator Burnham as a lawyer, as 
an orator and as a Republican had 
preceded him; and to an appropriate 
place in the nation’s highest coun- 
cils he was warmly welcomed by his 
colleague, Senator Gallinger, and by 
other representatives of both the ma- 
jority and the minority parties. 

He was at once given a committee 
chairmanship, that of the important 
special committee on Industrial Ex- 
positions, and was assigned also to 
membership in and service upon the 
committees on Claims, Territories, 
Education and Labor, University of 
the United States, Relations with 
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Cuba and Revision of the Laws of 
the United States. These were sub- 
stantially his assignments during the 
57th and 58th Congresses, until at the 
third session of the latter he became 
chairman of the committee on Cuban 
Relations, succeeding in that capacity 
Senator Platt of Connecticut, who be- 
came chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and substituting for some of 
his first committees Agriculture and 
Forestry, Pensions and Forest Re- 
serves and the Protection of Game. 
Continuing in these places through 
the 59th and 60th Congresses, he was. 
made at the first session of the 61st 
Congress chairman of the very re- 
sponsible and onerous committee on 
Claims. Splendid service there 
caused his further promotion in the 
62d Congress to the chairmanship of 
the great committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, comprehending within 
its scope the nation’s greatest re- 
sources and most important internal 
problems. In addition to this chair- 
manship he served during the last 
years of his second term upon the 
committees on Commerce, Pensions, 
Territories, Forest Reservations and 
the Protection of Game, Expenditures. 
of the Department of Justice and 
Disposition of Useless Papers of the 
Executive Department. 

During his twelve years in Wash- 
ington Senator Burnham gave no time: 
to self-advertisement or to the play- 
ing of politics. He made no speeches: 
except upon topics to which he had 
devoted earnest thought and study. 
But in constant attention to and 
participation in the work of the im- 
portant committees to which he was: 
assigned, as well as in faithful atten- 
dance upon the sessions of the Senate: 
itself, no member of that body in 
any degree surpassed the senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Eloquent testimony to this effect is: 
given in a few letters received by the- 
author of this article from some of 
the leaders of the United States Sen- 
ate during the period of Senator 
Burnham’s service, said letters having: 
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been written without Senator Burn- 
ham’s request or knowledge. 

For instance, Hon. Charles Warren 
Fairbanks, United States senator from 
Indiana from 1897 to 1905 and Vice- 
President of the United States, and 
in that capacity presiding officer of 
the United States Senate from 1905 
to 1909, writes: 


**You ask my opinion of the public serv- 
ice of Senator Henry E. Burnham. I am 
pleased to say that I was a close observer 
of the Senator’s public work and most heart- 
ily commend it. He was thoroughly loyal to 
the public interest; he carried a conscience 
into all he did; his judgment was formed 
upon important public questions after thor- 
ough investigation and all his acts were con- 
trolled by the very best and most enlightened 
motives. He possessed in the fullest degree 
the confidence and respect of his associates. 

‘*Sincerely yours, 
‘*CHARLES W. FaAIRBANKS.’’ 


One of the keenest judges of men 
and measures in our political history 
writes : 


‘*Honorable Henry E. Burnham was a 
most efficient, able and conscientious Sena- 
tor, faithful in the performance of all the 
duties connected with his office, and valu- 
able in committee work and on the floor of 
the Senate. 

‘*Very truly yours, 
‘*W. M. .Ceanz.’’ 


From one of the ‘‘live wires’’ in 
the Republican leadership of today 
comes this tribute: 


‘Senator Burnham was a painstaking, in- 
telligent, discriminating Senator. All the 
work undertaken by him was thoroyghly, 
completely and ecteditably performed. He 
was courageous in the performance of every 
duty and influenced solely by the best inter- 
ests of the country and the permanent wel- 
fare of its citizens. I cannot too strongly 
commend his work in the Senate. Modest, 
unassuming, courteous, kind and sympa- 
thetic, he was admirably fitted by nature 
for the great work which fell to his hands, 
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and the state of New Hampshire was greatly 
honored by this loyal public servant. 
‘“Very truly yours, 
‘*WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH.’’ 


A New England neighbor sends this 
sincere appreciation : 


‘*T was associated with Honorable Henry 
E. Burnham as a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry for several years 
and during the latter years of that service 
he was the Chairman of that Committee. I 
don’t think it was ever my good fortune to 
be associated with a more urbane, genial and 

’ pleasant gentleman. 

‘*Tn something more than five years’ serv- 
ice I don’t think I ever heard him speak an 
unkind word. He was a man of few words 
but he had that happy faculty of stating 
his position in a manner that carried great 
weight and that, too, without giving offense 
to any who were not in accord with him. 

‘*He was never a trimmer; his associates 
always knew where he stood upon every 
matter that came before his Committee for 
consideration and as a result he had the 
confidence and good-will of his associates to 
an extent not often equalled by the Chair- 
man of any Committee as important as the 
one over which he presided. 

‘*So far as I know, he carried with him, 
when he left the Senate, the genuine respect 
and good-will of his colleagues without ref- 
erence to party. 


‘*C, S. Paas.’’ 


Very fittingly, however, it is from the 
pen of Senator Burnham’s colleague 
at Washington throughout his term 
of service that we get the best estimate 
of the worth of that service to the 
state and the nation. The oldest mem- 
ber of the United States Senate in 
point of service and its Republican 
leader, the more than a quarter of a 
century which Senator Jacob H. Gal- 
linger has passed in the capitol at 
Washington has made it possible for 
him to measure very accurately the 
aims and achievements of his associ- 
ates. Praise from him is praise worth. 
while; and this is what he says of 
Senator Burnham: 
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**T first met Senator Burnham in 1873, 
we both being members of the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature that year. I became well 
acquainted with him at that time, and was 
particularly impressed by his geniality and 
kindness of heart. While he did not take a 
prominent part in debate he was diligent in 
his attendance upon the sessions, and his 
opinions carried much weight with his fellow 
members. From that period until his en- 
trance into the Senate of the United States I 
seldom saw Mr. Burnham except at political 
conventions and at meetings of the Republi- 
can State Committee. His contest for elec- 
tion to the Senate was a very strenuous one, 
but the part that he played in it was 
marked by his usual conciliatory disposition 
and consideration for those who opposed him. 
He entered the Senate under very favorable 
auspices, his reputation as a careful legis- 
lator and successful lawyer having preceded 
him. 

‘* At the time Senator Burnham became a 
Senator there was much agitation for the 
admission of the Territories of New Mexico, 
Arizona, Oklahoma, and Indian Territory 
into the Union as States. From a long list 
of applicants Senator Burnham had been 
chosen by the Committee on Committees to 
fill one of the four vacancies in the Com- 
mittee on Territories. This committee was 
no sooner organized than a subcommittee, of 
which Mr. Burnham was a member, was 
selected for the purpose of investigating the 
fitness for statehood of those territories of 
the Southwest. On the return of this sub- 
committee, Senator Dillingham, its chairman, 
drafted and ‘presented to the Senate the re- 
port of the committee on the question of 
giving statehood rights to those territories. 
When the report, which was adverse, was pre- 
sented, in January, 1903, Mr. Burnham made 
one of the ablest and most exhaustive 
speeches in opposition to giving statehood 
to Arizona and New Mexico ever delivered in 
the Senate. It was the greatest effort of his 
Senatorial career, occupying four days in its 
delivery, holding the close attention of the 
Senate throughout, and evoking much favor- 
able comment. 

‘During the same year Mr. Burnham was 
selected as a member of a subcommittee of 
three of the Committee on Territories to 
make a general investigation of conditions in 
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Alaska. The party sailed from Seattle to 
Skagway, thence by rail over the famous 
White Pass, thence down the Yukon by 
river steamer to Dawson and Nome, and on 
board a Revenue cutter around the penin- 
sula and down the south coast, returning to 
Seattle late in the summer. During the trip 
testimony was taken at all the large settle- 
ments, and the evidence thus gained led 
Senators and others to look to Mr. Burnham 
as an authority on the subject of Alaskan 
legislation. He drafted and introduced sev- 
eral bills designed for the welfare of the 
people of that remote region, especially in 
regard to the construction of much-needed 
railroads. 

‘*Another important assignment which 
Senator Burnham received on his entrance 
into the Senate was to the Chairmanship of 
the Committee on Industrial Expositions. 
The plans for the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition at St. Louis were then being formu- 
lated, the Government was preparing to make 
extensive exhibits at that great fair, and the 
committee found plenty to occupy its atten- 
tion. As a representative of the Senate he 
visited the Exposition in an official capacity 
and delivered an address there. 

‘*In 1904 Senator Burnham was given 
the Chairmanship of the Committee on 
Cuban Relations which he held until 1909 
when the reorganization of committees gave 
him the Chairmanship of the Committee on 
Claims. The work of this committee is the 
most onerous of any in the Senate, and 
service upon it is always avoided when pos- 
sible. While serving in this capacity he had 
charge of the omnibus claims bill in the Sen- 
ate. The bill came to the Senate from the 
House of Representatives, was referred to 
the Committee on Claims, and due largely to 
the personal efforts of Senator Burnham the 
so-called French Spoilation Claims, in which 
many New England people are interested, 
were added as an amendment. The debate 
on bills of this character is always very bit- 
ter, but under the leadership of Chairman 
Burnham this important amendmeat, with 
others of a minor nature, remained in the 
bill when it passsed the Senate. 

‘“ As a member of the Committee on Forest 
Reservations and the Protection of Game 
Senator Burnham twice reported favorably 
bills, introduced by me, on the Appa- 
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lachian and White Mountain projects. 
Shortly before his retirement from the Sen- 
ate he had the satisfaction of seeing the so- 
called Weeks bill become a law, and under 
it negotiations are now in successful prog- 
ress for the acquirement by the Government 
of a considerable tract in the White Moun- 
tains as a forest reserve. 

‘*In 1906 Senator Burnham introduced 
the first rural parcel post bill that was of- 
fered in the Senate. The draft of the bill 
met with the approval of the Post Office 
Department at that time, Hon. George von 
L. Meyer being then the Postmaster-General. 
The portion of the present parcel post law 
dealing with rural service is almost identi- 
cal with that bill, and has resulted in great 
convenience to residents of farming com- 
munities. 

‘¢ Another committee which occupied much 
of Senator Burnham’s attention was that 
dealing with pensions, of which he was a 
member for ten years. ‘Phe Senator had 
been a close student of Civil War history, 
with a very clear knowledge of all the im- 
portant battles. This equipment made him 
sympathetic with the old soldiers, caused his 
pension views to be very liberal, and pecul- 
iarly fitted him for membership on that com- 
mittee. 

‘*In 1910 Senator Burnham was largely 
instrumental in having passed a bill appro- 
priating $12,000 for the purchase by the 
Government of the site of Fort Constitution 
in Portsmouth Harbor, according to the 
agreement entered into in the early days 
between the State and Nation. 

‘*TIn 1911 Senator Burnham became Chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, which position he held until his 
retirement from public life. In that capac- 
ity he was instrumental in having appro- 
priated a considerable sum of money that 
had lapsed under the law for the benefit of 
the Appalachian and White Mountain For- 
est Reserves. 

‘Senator Burnham was a conscientious 
legislator. He held conservative views on all 
great questions, and never allowed himself 
to be carried off his feet by clamor or the 
demands of interested parties. While he 
was not so much in the public eye as some 
Senators, he was, nevertheless, an exceed- 
ingly useful and faithful member of the 
body in which he served for twelve consecu- 
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tive years. When he left the Senate he had 
the high regard and good wishes of every 
member without regard to his political affili- 
ations, and carried into private life the con- 
sciousness of having served his country as a 
national legislator with fidelity and credit. 
‘*J. H. GALLINGER.’’ 





His birth, his training and his pro- 
fessional career combined to give 
Senator Burnham the best possible 
preparation for his work at Washing- 
ton. The finest of New Hampshire 
ancestry and of New Hampshire edu- 
cation were his, and to them he added 
honorable, successful and useful ex- 
perience at the New Hampshire bar 
before entering upon nation-wide pub- 
lie life. 

It was at Dunbarton, November 8, 
1844, that a son was born to Henry 
L. and Maria A. (Bailey) Burnham, 
whom they christened Henry Eben 
Burnham. He was in the eighth gen- 
eration from Robert Burnham of Nor- 
wich, Norfolk County, England, three 
of whose sons came to America early 
in the seventeenth century. They 
were strong men in the settling of the 
new land and the making of the new 
nation, large landholders, deacons of 
the church, holders of responsible 
town offices. Senator Burnham’s 
father, for instance, served as county 
commissioner and high sheriff, repre- 
sentative in the legislature and state 
senator. 

Henry E. Burnham was educated in 
the town schools, at the famous old 
Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, 
and at Dartmouth “College, from 
which he graduated with Phi Beta 
Kappa honors in the class of 1865. 
For the commencement day program 
of his graduation he was selected for 
a disputation with Judge Horace Rus- 
sell of New York upon the Monroe 
doctrine and his success then was such 
as to foreshadow his later eminence. 

At once upon leaving College he 
began the study of the law, at first 
with Minot and Mugridge of Concord 
and afterwards with E. S. Cutter, 
Esq., and the late Judge Lewis W. 
Clark of Manchester. He was admit- 
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ted to the bar in April, 1868, and im- 
mediately entered, in Manchester, up- 
on the practice of his profession. He 
soon formed a partnership with Judge 
David Cross and later had as his asso- 
ciates at different times George I. Me- 
Allister, Esq., Hon. Albert O. Brown, 
the present head of the state tax 
commission, Hon. Edwin F. Jones, re- 
cently president of the state constitu- 
tional convention, and George H. 
Warren, Esq. These connections he 
severed upon his election to the Sen- 
ate, but following his retirement from 
political life this year he resumed 
with satisfaction the practice of a pro- 
fession in which for almost half a 
century he had been a state leader. 
He will occupy offices in the new 
Amoskeag Bank building upon its 
completion. 

Mr. Burnham derives a title by 
which he often is called from his serv- 
ice as judge of probate of Hillsbor- 
ough County from 1876 to 1879. 
From 1875 to 1877 he was the treas- 
urer of the county. He had served 
previously as a member of the state 
house of representatives in 1873 and 
1874 and was a member of the consti- 
tutional convention of 1889. It was 
while again serving in the legislature, 
in 1901, that his fellow-legislators 
honored him with his first election to 
the United States Senate. In 1888 he 
presided with great acceptance at the 
Republican State Convention. From 
1892 to 1900 he was a member of the 
state ballot law commission. 

Judge Burnham has been justly 
honored, also, in the fraternal circles 
of his state. He was elected in 1885 
grand master of the Masonic grand 
lodge of New Hampshire; is affiliated 
with Washington lodge of Manchester 
and the various superior bodies, in- 
eluding the Consistory, and is an hon- 
orary thirty-third degree member of 
the Scottish Rite. He has been promi- 
nent, also, in Odd Fellowship and some 
twenty years ago was commander of 
the famous Amoskeag veterans with 
the rank of major. He is a member 
of the Derryfield Club, Manchester. 
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A further division of his time with 
his professional, public and social life 
has been claimed by business affairs, 
and he has been officially identified 
with the banking interests of Man- 
chester and with other corporations as 
well as with the city board of trade. 

But amid all these pressing activ- 
ities Senator Burnham always has in- 
sisted upon securing for himself a due 
share of enjoyment in a beautiful and 
happy home life. He married Octo- 
ber 22, 1874, Miss Elizabeth H. Pat- 
terson of Manchester, daughter of 
John Duncan and Hannah (Eaton) 
Patterson. The three daughters of 
Senator and Mrs. Burnham are Ger- 
trude Elizabeth, wife of Charles Mau- 
rice Baker; Alice Patterson, wife of 
Aretas Blood Carpenter; and Edith 
Dunean, wife of Arthur Osborne 
Roberts, all of Manchester. 

Space is lacking here in which to 
mention in detail even the most not- 
able of the many triumphs which Sen- 
ator Burnham has won as lawyer, 
legislator and orator. Some of those 
which came early in his career were 
fittingly characterized by the late 
Hon. Charles H. Bartlett of Man- 
chester, in a brief biographical sketch 
contributed to the GranitE MONTHLY 
for August, 1892. Others of more 
recent occurrence are recalled by Sen- 
ator Gallinger in his contribution to 
the present article. Two which Judge 
Burnham himself recalls with especial 
pleasure are his poem for the centen- 
nial celebration of the town of Dun- 
barton and his oration on the occasion 
of the semi-centennial of the city of 
Manchester. 

Senator Burnham is most widely 
famous, perhaps, for his eloquence in 
legal and political argument and as an 
orator of occasion. But beneath this 
most attractive attribute, as founda- 
tion stones for his leadership of men 
and affairs, are his absolute probity, 
his sincere and kindly nature, his un- 
tiring industry and his acknowledged 
mastery of every subject to which he 
applies himself in the varied course of 
his activities. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 


The New Department of Home Economics 


By H. H. 


The New Hampshire college at 
Durham has for years taught its 
young men students how to earn a 
living. It has this year introduced a 
course in Home Economics, aimed to 
teach women how to spend the income 
earned by the husband. To spend is 
simple, but to spend wisely, to spend 
intelligently and efficiently, is quite 
a different matter. A certain portion 
of each man’s income must be devoted 
to the maintenance of his home. To 
make the most of the money devoted 
to the home is the purpose of this new 
line of instruction, and that there is a 
desire in New Hampshire for informa- 
tion on this point that shall be au- 
thoritative and specific is indicated by 
the fact that the number of women 
students at the college promptly 
doubled with the announcement of the 
opening of the new department. 

The parents of New Hampshire are 
to understand, however, that the 
broader education has not been sacri- 
ficed for the sake of this special in- 
struction. The student learns other 
things than home economics. Home 
economies, in the language of the uni- 
versities, is made a ‘‘major’’; but the 
student takes as ‘‘minors’’ English, 
other modern languages and natural 
science. These are required not only 
as contributing to a better under- 
standing of the problems of the home, 
but for their general educational 
value. The result is that the student 
gets the liberal arts education with 
special emphasis laid on the subjects 
which are to be of practical value in 
everyday life after graduation. 

Miss Helen B. Thompson, who has 
charge of the work, is an expert. She 
not only knows how to keep house, but 
she knows all the theories involved. 
She not only can make a dress, but 
she knows all about cloth. She can 
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cook a dinner and also know to what 
degree the meal will nourish the eater 
and why. She knows how to furnish a 
house on the least possible amount of 
money and how to do it with taste. 
As other professors teach how to make 
better farms, she teaches how to make 
better homes. 

It is the charge against the average 
girl graduate that though she knows 
art and music and literature, she can 
not darn socks or build a fire, or get 
the dinner. The course in home eco- 
nomics is aimed at this defect. The 
average girl who marries goes to her 
work of home management inexperi- 
enced. The home economics course 
will send her to her new duties fitted 
to meet them. If she has servants she 
will be able to direct them. If she 
must do the work herself she will be 
able to do it well, and with a minimum 
of drudgery. 

Down in the basement of Thompson 
Hall, a kitchen has been made. It 
is modern and it is clean. Having 
learned something of the theory of 
foods the girl here puts her theories 
to the test. She learns to cook, she 
learns to wash dishes, she learns to 
dry them, and she learns to sweep. 
She learns of all the labor-saving de- 
vices invented and how to make use 
of them. She learns how not to be a 
drudge. 

‘*Household Methods and Manage- 
ment’’ is one of the courses offered, in 
this new department, to freshmen. It 
deals with the general care of the 
house, including methods of work, 
labor-saving devices, domestic laun- 
dering and table service. Another 
course taken early is in Food Eeo- 
nomics. In this the student is taught 
the cost of food preparation, and how 
to equip a kitchen. She studies food 
products in their marketable and man- 
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ufactured forms. She learns what 
foods cost, and why. 

‘*Personal Hygiene,’ and ‘‘The 
History and Economies of the Home,’’ 
are other courses. Personal health 
and the position of the home in the 
economic world are the subjects. 

Another course for freshmen deals 
with clothing. The students learn 
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how cloth is made, what the various 
kinds are made of, and what vari- 
eties are suitable for clothes. Girls in 
this course learn how to make their 
own clothes, how to care for their gar- 
ments, and how to repair them. 

In the second year a course is given 
in foods which considers the chemical 
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composition and nutritive value of 
foods. Food stuffs are studied as to 
their digestibility and their available 
nutrients. The student is taught what 
changes are effected in them by the 
application of heat. This is continued 
in the junior year with courses in 
nutrition dietetics. The composition 
of the human body is explained, to- 
gether with what nutrition is re- 
quired and what foods will supply 
this. 

One man’s food is another man’s 
poison, and the student learns why. 
She is taught dietary calculations. 
She learns how to plan, prepare and 
serve a meal which will give the nu- 
trition needed by the particular per- 
son served. She is taught the relation 
of food to disease. 

But food and clothing are not all. 
The home economies student learns to 
consider the family. There is instruc- 
tion in the history and development 
of the family group. The legal, social 
and ethical problems of the family 
are taken up. In the senior year 
there is a course in Humanies where 
such subjects as the Influence of 
Heredity, Sex Education and Social 
Hygiene are studied. 

Another aspect of the home is the 
dwelling. The student in home eco- 
nomics takes up the history and de- 
velopment of the modern house. She 
learns to know a good house from a 
poor one and to be able to design one 
which will most effectively meet the 
needs of the family who are to use it. 
She learns to know what sort of 
house will lend itself to economic ad- 
ministration. 

But with all this eminently prac- 
tical work, the esthetic is not for- 
gotten. If the girl learns to recog- 
nize a house that can be kept cool in 








*Prof. Helen B. Thompson, head of the Department of Home Economics, at the New Hamp- 
shire College, and Dean of Women, is a graduate of the Kansas State College, of the class 
of 1903, where she also taught till 1907, receiving then the degree of M. S. For the next 
two years she was at the head of the Department of Home Economics in Lincoln College, 
Lincoln, Ill., and from 1909 to 1912 was Professor of Home Economics in the Rhode Island 
State College. She spent last year in graduate work at Columbia University, New York 
City, where she was a graduate and research scholar and received the degree of A. M., and 
also that of M. E. (Master of Education). She is a member of the Biochemical Association 
of Columbia University, the National Home Economics Association, the New England Home 
Economics Association and the International Congress of Hygiene. 
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summer and warm in winter and be 
managed at a minimum of expense 
and labor, she also learns how to ap- 
ply the canons of good taste. She 
studies color and design in fur- 
nishings. She learns about floor and 
wall finishes. She learns how to 
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it, but all will have an opportunity 
to learn how to select with taste 
and make with skill any garment. 
The girl can go to the theater, see a 
gown, come home and prepare a pat- 
tern, cut and make the dress. 

The courses in the Home Economies 





teat 
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select furniture; she studies space 
and color values, and she learns, 
without going extensively into the 
study of fine art, what to seize and 
what to shun in the matter of pic- 


tures. She learns about dress, and 
gains an appreciation of style. All 
graduates will not be able to do 


department cover all four years. 
There are twenty-six of them and to 
the layman certainly they leave little 
unaccounted for or neglected. It is 
hoped they will meet the demand of 
the people of the state. There are also 
two to train for teaching domestic sci- 
ence in high and preparatory schools. 





DOWN THE WIDE OLD TURNPIKE ROAD 
By Shirley W. Harvey 


The road runs out before us, 
Wide and empty, clear and free; 
Summer sunshine all around us, 
Summer sounds upon the lea. 


Like a troupe of care-free travelers 
We are journeying afar, 

With the turnpike as our compass, 
And our wills the northern star. 


For, we’re tramping, just tramping down the wide old turnpike road. 
Oh tramping, just tramping when the sunset skies are red. 
With God’s own fields around us, and God’s heaven overhead, 
We’re tramping, yes just tramping, down the wide old turnpike road. 


You can hear the cattle lowing 
In the pasture on the hill, 

And the God-like calm of evening 
Makes your very soul stand still. 


Though our feet are sore and weary, 
And our clothes a sight to see, 
Yet our hearts are glad and happy, 
And our thoughts swing wide and free. 


For, we’re tramping, just tramping down the wide old turnpike road. 
Oh tramping, just tramping when the sunset skies are red. 
With God’s own fields around us, and God’s heaven overhead, 
We’re tramping, yes just tramping, down the wide old turnpike road. 


There’s nought for us to worry for. 
There’s nought that we must do. 

We tramp and breathe, and laugh and live, 
And stop when we get through. 


We take things as we find them, 
Take what the road may bring. 

In the rain, we grin and bear it, 
In the soft warm dusk, we sing: 


For, we’re tramping, just tramping down the wide old turnpike road. 
Oh tramping, just tramping when the sunset skies are red. 
With God’s own fields around us, and God’s heaven overhead, 
We’re tramping, yes just tramping, down the wide old turnpike road. 


34 Reed Hall, Hanover, N. H. 





ABNER J. NUTTER 
The Last Old-Fashioned School Teacher in Dover 


By L. A. 


Doubtless some Dover people hold 
a dim remembrance of Abner J. 
Nutter, public school teacher in the 
old town in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. He died in West Roxbury, 
Mass., March 23, 1911. 

Mr. Nutter was born in Wakefield, 
May 1, 1822, the son of Alpheus and 
Hannah Nutter. His father was a 
farmer and general mechanic. Young 
Nutter made the most of the educa- 
tional opportunities offered by his 
native town and_ better-equipped 
Hampton. 

He taught at Rye two winters; at 
Dover ten years. Our records are im- 
perfect, but it appears that he was 
employed at Garrison Hill district in 
1844; Fourth Street Secondary in 
1847; was transferred to ‘‘The Old 
Landing’’ grammar in 1850, and in 
1851 became principal of the grammar 
department in the new building near 
the junction of First and Chestnut 
Streets. 

His accession to the last named post 
was the natural result of his intelli- 
gent service at ‘‘The Old Landing,’’ 
and gave general satisfaction. Later 
he taught one winter at Barnstead ; at 
‘Watertown, Mass., four years, and at 
West Roxbury, Mass., thirty-one years 
and eight months. 

Mr. Nutter had a strong bent for 
teaching, but early in life circum- 
stances placed him in a limited sphere. 
He belonged to a teaching order of 
which our departmental age will soon 
know nothing, except through the re- 
searchers of the curious. He was of a 
type of character almost as wholly 
vanished now as that of the school 
houses of his day. He did not believe 
in the efficacy of finesse with children 
or their parents. He was less inclined 
to manage than to command. It was 
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fixed in his mind that the highest and 
best discipline of youth went hand in 
hand with good hard drudgery, stim- 
ulated and assisted by competition— 
and he yielded no more to natural 
bent than to indolence of idle prefer- 
ence. Liking or disliking this or that 
subject of study mattered not at all. 

It is simple justice to add that 


Abner J. Nutter 


schools in his charge were always well 
up to the standard of his time, but he 
contributed almost nothing to the 
growing desire for larger school op- 
portunities. To him it seemed more 
likely that the energy and enterprise 
of the American people would be best 
conserved by perfecting the town 
grammar schools. In short, he did 
not believe that the subjects taught in 
high schools were the best for public 
educational purposes. 
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In the common schools of the fifties 
he was a wonder. Treading in the 
same circle no contemporary was his 
superior. He attended the Free Bap- 
tist Church during his stay in Dover. 
Politically he acted with the Free Soil 
party. Living to such an advanced 
age he survived the majority of his 
pupils, but the following lists will 
prove interesting in this vicinity and 
elsewhere : 


No. 3, Garrison Hill School District, in- 
structed by Abner J. Nutter from May 
13, 1844, to March 1, 1845, making 37 
weeks at $24.50 per month. 


PUPILS 
John Baker, 16 
Asa Baker, 14 
Edwin Bangs, 11 
George E. Baker, 7 
Eben Colby, 18 
Rudolph Gage, 14 
Isaac N. Gilman, 11 
George W. Heath, 15 
Brackett Hayes, 14 
Benjamin Hall, 10 
Alphonso Hayes, 19 
Thomas J. Ham, 7 
Zenas K. Hoag, 5 
L. Hanson, 5 
William Jenks, 8 
George Jenks, 13 
George B. Legg, 13 
Cyrus Littlefield, 7 
George Moulton, 11 
William Moore, 8 
Joseph Mason, 7 
William J. McGaugh, 14 
Edwin Nute, 5 
Henry B. Osgood, 10 
Joseph L. Page, 17 
George W. Page, 15 
John T. Rand, 14 
Mark F. Rand, 8 
James Sowerby, 15 
John H. Sowerby, 13 
Enos H. Sawyer, 12 
Joseph H. Sargent, 14 
George Townsend, 9 
John H. Willey, 7 
Daniel W. Watson, 17 
John Whittier, 16 
Samuel Whittier, 10 
William Webster, 8 
Benjamin F. Webster, 5 
Abigail Bangs, 16 
Elizabeth Bangs, 12 
Mehitable Baker, 11 
Elisabeth Bickford, 4 
Susan F. Clarke, 11 
Phebe Gilman, 12 
Susan M. Goul® 12 
Julia A. Gould, 10 


Eliza J. Gage, 
Mary E. Gage, 
Sarah J. Hanson, 
Arabella T. Hurd, 
Nancy Hayes, 
Octavia H. Hurd, 
Abby T. Littlefield, 
Sarah Moulton, 
Rebecca Nutter, 
Abby M. Purinton, 
Clarissa Richardson, 
Anna E. Rand, 
Cynthia 8. Ricker, 
Olive Rendall, 
Margaret P. Rand, 
Sarah A Sawyer, 
Hannah M. Sawyer, 
Lydia A. Sowerby, 
Matilda Watson, 
Eliza J. Webster, 
Susan Whittier, 
Henrietta Webster, 
Hannah Webster, 
Mary E. Webster, 


4 

+ 
17 
11 
11 

9 

+ 
14 
11 

4 
15 
12 
12 
12 
10 
16 
14 
11 
11 
13 
12 
11 

9 

3 


‘*Old Landing’’ School, Summer Term 1850, 
Taught by Abner J. Nutter and Rebecca 
C. Smith. Beginning May 4 and ending 


No. 


July 25. 
SUMMARY 

of scholars in Reading, 
Spelling, 
Writing, 
Arithmetic, 
Grammar, 
Geography, 
History, 
Algebra, 
Philosophy, 
Chemistry, 


PUPILS 
Edwin B. Locke, 
James Clarke, 
Isaac N. Gilman, 
Charles E. Varney, 
George W. Clarke, 
George H. Ham, 
Joshua G. Flagg, 
Albert A. Stackpole, 
William H. Locke, 
Albert A. Gordon, 
George S. Wendell, 
Henry B. Hall, 
John Q. Toppan, 
Daniel L. Thompson, 
Charles A. Dore, 
Samuel F. Morrill, 
Augustus Townsend, 
Albion P. Stevens, 
George E. Horne, 
Charles 8. Locke, 
Edmund Wilson, 
Edwin Nute, 
Samuel F. Wiggin, 
Eben M. Foster, 
George W. Chapin, 


109 
109 
99 
107 
70 
95 
21 
18 
4 

4 








William H. Barden, 
Wilbur F. Warren, 
Thomas H. Foss, 
Charles W. Burgess, 
James A. Thompson, 
Hannah F. Leighton, 
Harriet E. Wiggin, 
Sophia A. Norris, 
Ellen Hampson, 
Ruth Kimball, 

Olive A. Hartford, 
George W. Durgin, 
Samuel E. Twombly, 
George F. Shepard, 
John B. Stevens, Jr., 
Charles E. Grant, 
Theodore Littlefield, 
Charles Philbrick, 
Moses F. Young, 
James A, Reynolds, 
Edwin Sawyer, 
Russell B. Wiggin, 
Alonzo H. Drew, 


Benjamin Gerris, Jr., 


Charles E. Scruton, 
Charles A. Frye, 
William Lanford, 
Joseph H. Wiggin, 
Thomas Farnsworth, 
Samuel W. Cushing, 
Charles A. Faxon, 
Simon F. Hartford, 
George W. Folsome, 
James J. Meader, 
Martin L. Shapleigh, 
Charles H. Clarke, 
George E. Foot, 
George F. French, 
Seorim Demeritt, 
John T. W. Ham, 
Charles H. Norris, 
Mary F. Varney, 


Abner J. Nutter 


12 Ellen M. Locke, 

12 Phebe G. Flagg, 

12 Isabell Horne, 

11 Martha F. French, 
11 Hannah J. York, 

18 Sarah J. Willey, 

15 Elisabeth A. Warren, 
15 Ann M..Griffin, 

15 Hannah L. Clough, 
15 Frances J. Murphy, 
12 Emily M. Nutter, 

15 Hannah Scates, 

15 Lenora A. Leighton, 
15 Lydia Wright, 

14 Frances J. Linton, 
14 Elisabeth R. Morrill, 
14 Frances A. Borden, 
14 Eliza J. Scates, 

14 Achsah A. Horne, 
14 Ellen F, Langford, 
13 Ann M. Morrill, 

13 Mary H. Warren, 

13 Sarah A. Norris, 

13 Priscilla R. Freeman, 
13 Asenath A. Cushing, 
13 Martha A. Stackpole, 
10 Ellen F. Morrill, 

10 Emily J. Crockett, 
10 Abby 8. Peirce, 

10 Harriet A. Burleigh, 
10 Martha A. Faxon, 
pe Anna M. Savory, 

10 Susan E. Lord, 

10 Hannah 8. Perkins, 
9 Mary E. Shapleigh, 
12 Harriett A. Clough, 

12 Delia A. Varney, 

12 Ellen M. Gordon, 

11 Clara A. Hill, 

11 Frances J. Stackpole, 
15 Harriet F. Chapin, 





THE FALLING LEAF 
By L. J. H. Frost 


Slowly and silently one by one 

Down to the earth the dead leaves come ; 
Withered and faded, brown and sere, 
Emblems they are of our brief life here. 


Once they were young and bright and fair, 

As they waved a kiss to the passing air; 

They have changed their robes of green and gold 
And lain down to rest on the earth’s mould. 


So our brief life passes, day by day, 
Bearing us all slowly away 

To the land of rest, our Father’s home, 
Where change and death can never come. 
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NOT NOW BUT SOMETIME 
By N. F. Carter 


We see not now as we would see; 

A veil is on the heart and eyes, 

Dim vision often mystifies, 

When, in disguise, truth hidden lies 
We wait for light in times to be! 


So in the present darkness led, 

We often grope among the weeds, 

We stumble over human creeds, 

We miss the deeds that help our needs, 
And fail to find the living bread! 


In meted gifts of good and ill, 

In paths o’er wastes of desert sand, 

We do not see our Father’s hand, 

Nor understand what God hath planned 
To mould and shape us as He will. 


The full assurance of our hope,— 

God’s safe and glowing harbor-light 

To glorify the darkest night,— 

Oft fails our sight when waves are white, 
And storms we vainly seem to cope! 


We reason when our faith is weak, 
‘*Tf God is good and heareth prayer, 
The gall and wormwood why not spare? 
Why eall to bear such loads of care, 
The griefs too deep for tongue to speak ?”’ 


But we shall know when fall the scales 
From blinded eyes, and gone the haze, 
That, glad or sad the passing days, 
Love’s glowing rays light darkest ways, 

And God’s great goodness never fails! 





FAREWELL SONG OF THE MIGRATORY: BIRDS 


Translated from the German of Hoffman von Fallersleben by Ellen McRoberts 
Mason 


How beautiful was field and wood! 
How sorrowful is now the world! 
Gone is the lovely summer-time 
And, after joy, came mourning-time. 


We poor birds mourn sore, 

We have no home more, 

We from here must fly away 

Into the wide world where we may. 





A NEW HAMPSHIRE GOVERNOR’S DINNER 
In the Old Colonial Days 
By Fred Myron Colby 


Mrs. Stowe begins her story of 
‘‘The Minister’s Wooing’’ with the 
announcement that ‘‘ Mrs. Kate Seud- 
der had invited Mrs. Brown and Mrs. 
Jones and Deacon Twitchel’s wife to 
take tea with her on the afternoon of 
June 2, A. D. 17—.’’ I might begin 
this short sketch of an entertainment 
of one hundred and eighty years ago 
by saying that Madame Cutts, some- 
time in the third decade of the nine- 
teenth century, when the first John 
Wentworth was ruling over New 
Hampshire and His Excellency Sam- 
uel Shute was the royal governor, 
made a great dinner to which were 
invited all the colonial magnates of 
Kittery and Portsmouth. In fact 
this is just what I should have done 
only that another has given a better 
account of the old-time entertainment 
than I could possibly do. My great- 
grandmother, who was a young lady 
at that time just entering upon her 
belledom, was present at that dinner, 
and in her old age she wrote from 
memory a description of it, which, as 
a picture of the olden time, has no 
little value. 

It is written on dark-colored crown 
paper in a small cramped hand, and is 
considerably over a hundred years old, 
for Great-grandmother Gerrish died 
soon after the close of the Revolution. 
The memorandum with numberless 
other relics—old silver with the Cutts 
arms upon it, samplers, books and 
wearing apparel among which are the 
high-heeled shoes of Madame Cutts, a 
satin waistcoat embroidered with sil- 
ver of old Governor Cutts, the first of 
the royal governors of New Hamp- 
shire—are kept in an antique trunk in 
the library which is opened only oc- 
easionally for the purpose of seeing 
that all is well with the contents. 
The last time we looked the relies over 


I made a copy of the memorandum, 
and if one wishes to know exactly how 
they did at a big dinner in the colo- 
nies in the days of George the First, 
and when Pope was writing the “ Es- 
say on Man,’’ here it is as recorded 
by an eye-witness. My great-grand- 
mother’s journal says: 
** At the Island, July 16, 1783. 

‘*Today while the house and all the 
land was still, and the men with the 
lads and lasses were away at the har- 
vesting, and I sat alone (Prudence 
and Dorothy being in the kitchen) I 
chanced to look up from my spinning 
wheel through the open door, across 
the creek towards Portsmouth. And 
something, I scarce knew what, car- 
ried me back through the years to the 
old time and the old scenes and the old 
faces when I was a girl. Was it the 
soporifie of the hot, sluggish air, or 
the shining of the smooth water, or 
the gleam of the roofs and spires 
of the city, or was it the smell of the 
hay, wafted in from the new-mown 
fields? Most likely the last, for I 
remember it was the same season of 
the year—haying time—that the event 
happened which stands out the clear- 
est in my mind, the day of the big 
dinner, the Governor’s dinner as we 
have always called it since. 

‘*Sitting here now I ean seem to 
hear the rush of the barges through 
the summer waters, and see the august 
throng of people that gathered that - 
day at the hall, the sheen of the gold- 
laced and silver-laced coats and waist- 
coats, and the ornamented brocades, 
the stately bow and decorous gravity ; 
ean still see the admiring smile of 
the courtly Wentworth as he drank 
my health in one of those spiral- 
stemmed, monogram-engraved cham- 
pagne glasses that were mother’s 
especial pride, and which, when not 
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in use, always sat on the highest shelf 
of the parlor cupboard. Ah, well, 
who would ever think it was nigh on 
to sixty years ago! 

‘“What changes the years do bring! 
Who would have believed then that 
we should ever have tired of King 
George’s rule. I hardly understood 
it all anyway, perhaps because I am a 
woman, but it was something about 
taxation and representation. Well, 
now that it is all over I hope that the 
profit will be worth what it cost. It 
is almost like a new life—this change 
from loyal subjects of the crown to a 
nation of freemen. New men have 
come upon the stage, the old men have 
gone. The names of George Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Hancock, Stark and 
Langdon are in everybody’s mouth. 
In that old time it was Pepperell, 
Wentworth, Belcher and Shirley, none 
the less good men and true. 

‘“‘The island remains unchanged, 
thank Heaven for that! The Cutts 
domain is as baronial as ever.* Very 
little change is visible anywhere. The 
oaken floor, which it was mother’s 
rule to have daily rubbed with wax, 
still shines like mahogany, and the 
dear old crest and coat of arms that 
belonged to our family in England 
greet me where they are carved over 
the great fireplaces. Yes, our little 
world seems to be set aside and has 
not yet fallen into the new ways of 
this strange age. Every night the 
drawbridge is taken up for safety, as 
in the time of the Indian invasions, 
and every morning it is put down, 
connecting us with the main land. 
We still keep and use our coach and 
barge, our silver with the armorial 
bearings and our array of servants. 


*Cutts or Gerrish Island has an area of 
sixteen hundred acres. The proprietors used 
to keep thirty cows, several hundred sheep, 
and their large old fashioned house con- 
tained fifty rooms. They kept a pleasure 
boat, and every young lady had a horse and 
saddle of her own. They had a domestic 
chaplain; had prayers every morning and 
evening in an apartment they called the 
Chapel, and had a steward and butler, and 
a household of twelve African slaves. 
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In doors and out the true English 
hospitality reigns still as in the good 
old days when the Cutts feasted the 
Pepperells and the Wentworths, in 
our great dining room, where sixty 
guests could sit down at a time. 

‘‘And that reminds me of what I 
started to write about, the story of 
one of those stately dinners of the 
ancient time. Let me see, it was in 
the middle of July and mother’s birth- 
day, and I think the year 1727. I 
was then nineteen, and was just home 
from school at Boston, where I had 
been taught not only music, drawing 
and embroidery, but one day in every 
week was devoted to the manufacture 
of cake and pastry, and if I do say it, 
I could roll out a piecrust as light and 
flaky as feathers and white as snow. 
I could row a boat and ride a horse 
too, with the best, and could put on 
a saddle without help from any one. 
And I could make butter and cheese 
as well as mother. We used to make 
two cheeses a day and churn every 
morning. It was always a busy life 
at our island home, but I was glad to 
get back to it. 

‘It was while at Boston that I saw 
‘tea’ for the first time. I was invited 
by Betty Royall to visit her one after- 
noon, and at the supper table there 
sat Madame Royall, entrenched behind 
a great silver tea service, and a serv- 
ant brought in the tea, all hot to be 
served. I had never seen the bever- 
age used before and scarcely knew 
how to act, but I waited until it was 
poured, and Mrs. Royall had added 
sugar and cream to her cup and raised 
it to her lips, when I followed her 
example. We drank it from the 
daintiest china imaginable. It pleased 
me so much that I purchased a pound 
of tea to carry home to mother, but 
it was a costly luxury, for I had to 
pay a guinea a pound for it. Soon 
after father sent to England for a tea 
service that had our arms engraved 
upon it, and he also purchased a set 
of china that was fully as handsome 
as Madame Royall’s. 
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‘*We had so much family silver 
that I remember it took Chloe and 
Luce, our two African slave girls, a 
whole day to polish it, at the time of 
the Governor’s dinner. What a busy 
week it was! We were in the midst 
of the haying season too, but we man- 
aged to secure extra help from Kit- 
tery. Never were the big brick ovens 
kept busier than they were then. It 
would have made some people’s eyes 
stare to see the pies and cakes and 
puddings that men pulled out of those 
ovens. The day before the entertain- 
ment two hands had all they wanted 
to do to turn the spits in the kitchen 
for roasting the ducks, chickens and 
turkeys, which were to be served cold. 
Outside, behind the garden wall, an 
oven was bricked for roasting a hog 
which was put whole upon the spit; 
this barbecue as they called it was to 
be served hot and would be the feature 
of the dinner. 

‘‘The day of the entertainment ar- 
rived—a bright, beautiful day with a 
good breeze. The house was in readi- 
ness from cellar to garret. The grass 
was rendered smooth and the walks 
that led to the house from the landing 
were beautifully graveled, each side 
of which box had been planted. Sev- 
eral rose bushes, which had been 
brought from England by Francis 
Champernowne, the first proprietor of 
the island, were in full bloom and 
their fragrance filled the air. Every- 
body in the house was dressed in their 
best. Father—everybody called him 
Major Cutts—was dressed in a suit of 
brown velvet, laced with gold, and a 
wig that would have covered two 
heads today. Mother wore a black 
damask, a lawn cap and hood, a white 
and silver stomacher, cuffs with double 
ruffles and velvet shoes with silver 
clasps. I remember that I was braced 
up in a crimson satin dress, sleeves as 
tight as the natural skin of the arm, 
and a waist formed by a bodice, worn 
outside, from whence the skirt flowed 
off and distended at the top by an 
ample hoop. On my neck and bosom 
a lace handkerchief was fastened in 
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front by a large bosom pin. My shoes 
were of white kid with peaked toes 
and heels of two or three inches eleva- 
tion, glittering with spangles, and I 
had on a pair of blue silk stockings. 

‘‘Our company began to arrive at 
eleven o’clock. A fiddler and a drum- 
mer were stationed at the landing to 
bid them welcome with ‘God Save the 
King!’ It was a gay sight to see the 
old house in its holiday garb, the 
crowd of servants, the barges sweep- 
ing up to the wharf, several of them 
with African crews that were dressed 
in livery, and the rich costumes of our 
visitors. What a stately company 
they were as they walked up to the 
house. There were Governor Went- 
worth and his lady, he in blue velvet 
and she in white damask and tabby; 
Mr. Pepperell in a searlet velvet suit 
and his wife in a crimson tabby 
trimmed with silver ; Secretary Atkin- 
son in white satin breeches and coat 
and a blue-corded silk waistcoat, and 
Madame Atkinson in a stiff gold-col- 
ored satin dress, and Parson Adams 
in his silk eassock and his wife in a 
brown damask. There were sixty in- 
vited guests—all the elite of Ports- 
mouth and Kittery. 

‘‘Upon entering they were enter- 
tained with cake and sack, passed 
round by the servants on silver sal- 
vers. They remained seated a short 
time, gossiping and laughing, and 
finally broke up in small groups. 
Some danced upon the green, others 
walked about the island, visiting the 
stables and barns, and still others had 
a little excursion on the water. At 
one o’clock the great gong summoned 
all to dinner. 

‘‘Our dining room was a picture of 
old-time hospitality. The great table 
groaned under its weight of delicacies 
such as it seldom bore. At one end 
snapped and bristled the barbecue, 
which was done to perfection, while 
roasted chickens and turkeys, boiled 
hams and tongues, were paraded at 
the other, flanked by pastry of various 
kinds and immense plum puddings, 
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with ducks, custards, and fish caught 
from the water within an hour or two, 
lobsters, jellies and preserved fruits 
of several kinds. All but sugar, wines 
and spirits, of which there were 
enough to have furnished twenty or- 
dinary dinners, were the produce of 
the island. 

‘‘But the center of the table exhib- 
ited the grandest beauty of all. It 
was a silver tube tub that would hold 
four gallons full of pancakes (flap- 
jacks) rising from its rich and pol- 
ished sides like an immense snow 
drift, for it was covered from the base 
to the attic with powered white sugar. 
A floating island, representing a ship 
in the sea, was stationed a little below. 
A large bowl of punch was handed 
round, and the ladies as well as the 
gentlemen did justice to the wine and 
cordials which were presented in flow- 
ing goblets. 

‘‘They sat two hours at the table, 
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when chocolate and tea were an- 
nounced upon the green before the 
door. After these refreshments many 
of the gentlemen smoked, and, late in 
the afternoon, with an abundance of 
ceremony, bows and courtesies, the 
company bade us adieu, and Cutts 
Island settled once more into its ac- 
customed pastoral quiet. And to 
think I’ve lived nearly sixty years 
since that time; why, it seems as if it 
was but yesterday that I listened to 
the grave, formal compliments of Gov- 
ernor Wentworth and blushed when 
Mr. Pepperell said he guessed that 
young Mr. Gerrish had an eye to the 
Cutts property. Well, they have all 
been dead these many years, governors 
and councilors and baronets and their 
stately dames, and I alone am left to 
tell the story of that old time. ‘‘Sie 
transit gloria mundi,’’ as our good old 
Parson Adams used,to say. 
‘‘Mary Currs GrrrisH.”’ 


A BIRTHDAY THOUGHT 


(To my wife) 


By E. H. Hunter 


Once more befalls to me this pleasant task ; 

A time in which to breathe my inmost thought ; 
And once again, as oft before, I ask 

That happiness today may be your lot. 


Our lines seem laid along smooth, sunny ways— 
Time’s trickling sands make music in the ear; 

And yet, we look towards other, happier days, 
In Heaven, with all it promises, my dear! 


I pray that when our birthdays here shall cease, 

And from life’s smiles and tears we’re called to part— 
God grant us never ending joy and peace, 

And love together evermore, sweetheart. 


























THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING 
The Musings of a Quiet Thinker 


Thanksgiving is good, but thanks- 
living is much better. He is greatest, 
who confers the most benefits. 

When we attempt to exercise the 
‘*thinking substanee,’’ wind it up and 
set it a-going, we soon realize that 
there are ‘‘two mes’’ that we must 
contend with—a ‘‘me’’ and a ‘‘not 
me’’—that is, that we have a dual 
nature and consciousness. 

The ordinary eating, drinking, 
sleeping man is not the real one, but 
he is a pretender, an experimenter, an 
interloper, a vain and fleeting show, 
who lives, moves and has his being in 
a world of appearances only; of illu- 
sions and delusions; and he wanders 
about, vainly striving after more light 
and insight; after something more 
real, beautiful and true. Eventually, 
he begins to realize that there is an 
inner man, who is a much higher and 
better one, who is the ‘‘other me.’’ 

We mingle with men and things in 
the ordinary affairs of life and share 
the same life with them ; but we are so 
‘*hide bound’’ by our senses and by 
our surroundings, that we fail to see 
this part of our life is made up largely 
of very little things. S. T. Cole- 
ridge, in his ‘‘ Aids to Reflection,’’ has 


very aptly remarked, that ‘‘to mag- 
nify the little is to exclude the great.’’ 
Now here comes the test of real man- 
hood and womanhood. Whether we 
shall choose the highest and _ best 
things in life or the ordinary, little 
ones, as our chief aim and goal. 

Our wise Creator has given us this 
great and beautiful world, full of 
hope, joy and new life, with a higher 
nature—(the other me)—to work out 
our destiny with fear and trembling. 
‘<We live in deeds not years, in thoughts not 

breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart throbs. He 
most lives 


Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts 
the best.’’ 


Let this, then, be the test of real 
manhood and womanhood. ‘‘Thanks- 
living’’ would then become a real 
thing of daily occurrence and our 
lives would be much greater and 
happier. 

If the grumblers and disgruntled 
ones would only realize that ‘‘ His lov- 
ing kindness is better than life,’’ and 
would then make most earnest efforts 
to obtain it, the dawn of the millen- 
nium would indeed be very near. 


TRANSFIGURATION 
By Maude Gordon-Roby 


The snow is falling thick and fast, 
But on this Christmas day, 

I see a strange procession move, 
And every one looks gay. 


They do not mind the cold or sleet, 
Or chilling winds that blow, 

For in each heart the Christ is born, 
Each face with love doth glow. 


On through the centuries they come, 
Like angels, fair and mild; 

For no one’s old—and no one’s poor— 
Who loves a little child. 





ELIZA UPHAM BELL 


By Sarah B. Lawrence 


Of that fast vanishing generation 
which gave Exeter its literary, artis- 
tic, religious and social prominence, 
there passed from among us, recently, 
Eliza Upham Bell, a granddaughter 
of Samuel Bell, who, in 1820 was Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, twelve years 
United States senator, and three years 
a justice of the Supreme Court. It is 
not often where one whose life has 
been so removed from the public gaze, 
that its simplicity, sincerity and rever- 
ence come like a blessed benediction 
upon those whose precious privilege it 
was to feel her influence and be moved 
by its inspiration. 

Genial and generous hospitality 
was one of her special gifts—almost 
amounting to a fine art. In thought 
we go back to the fine colonial home 
on Front Street, with the great purple 
and white rhododendrons growing in 


the front yard, and the ever-ready 
old-time welcome of the inmates of 
the old home. 

Within the home a flavor of antiq- 
uity impresses one; old pictures look 
down from the walls, and old mahog- 
any furniture brings to mind the 


generations of the past. Books are 
everywhere; and the artistic world 
comes within the scope of this cul- 
tured family. Lucy Bell is well 
known as an artist of ability as well 
as her late sister, Eliza, she combin- 
ing philanthropy with her artistic 
work. A widowed sister, Mrs. Na- 
thaniel G. White, now of Washing- 
ton, D. C., with her daughter have 
spent much of their time in for- 
eign travel, are well known for their 
great philanthropic work. They are 
frequent visitors to the old home in 
Exeter, spending their summers at 
their beautiful cottage at Little Boar’s 
Head—the first to be built at that new 


fashionable seaside resort. A brother, 
Charles U. Bell, is a noted judge of 
the Superior Court in Massachusetts. 
He is in appearance a typical judge, 
being a man of great dignity with 
snow white hair. He resides in An- 
dover with his family. Another 
brother, James D. Bell, is also a law- 
yer in Florida (Hawthorn). Memory 
recalls the mother, Mrs. Judith A. 
Bell, widow of Mr. James Bell, a well- 
known lawyer, a son of Samuel Bell. 
Mrs. James Bell was a woman of 
courtly dignity, possessing all the fine 
graces of an old-time lady, being tall 
and stately, with white hair arranged 
in puffs about her patrician face. She 
came of distinguished ancestry, a 
brother Francis W. Upham, LL. D., of 
New York, an eminent lawyer and 
author, being the last survivor of a 
family of eleven. 

Mrs. Bell died in 1895, after nearly 
fifty years’ residence in Exeter. One 
of Mrs. Bell’s last interests was inau- 
gurating the movement which has re- 
sulted in the building of Exeter’s fine 
hospital. The first meeting took place 
in her library. Eliza was equally in- 
terested, and was one of the most 
active members of the hospital com- 
mittee. The unfortunate and the poor 
mourned for this noble woman who 
never failed them in their hour of 
need. 

A beautiful and touching dignity 
seemed to rest upon Miss Eliza U. 
Bell in her last days as she sat by, 
quietly waiting and listening for the 
sound of the ‘‘sunset gun’’ in her 
well-spent life. With a feeling of 
sadness does the writer lay this little 
tribute upon the new-made grave of 
an honored friend, whose memory is 
enshrined in a halo of veneration. 

November 11, 1913. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HARLAN PAGE AMEN 


Harlan Page Amen, one of New Eng- 
land’s most noted educators, for the last 
eighteen years principal of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, died at his home in Exeter, No- 
vember 9, 1913. 

He was born in humble circumstances in 
Highland County, Ohio, April 14, 1853, the 
son of Daniel and Sarah J. (Barber) Amen. 
At the age of nineteen he went to Exeter, 
proposing to work his way through the acad- 
emy, which he did successfully, completing 
the four years’ course in three years, the last 
year holding the Gordon Scholarship. From 
Exeter he went to Harvard, where hard work 
and superior scholarship carried him through 
to graduation with honor in 1879. Both at 
Exeter and Cambridge his roommate was 
William De Witt Hyde, now president of 
Bowdoin College. Immediately after gradu- 
ation he became an instructor at Riverview 
Academy, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where he 
continued teaching, successively, mathemat- 
ics, English, Latin and Greek, and becom- 
ing joint principal and proprietor of the in- 
stitution. 

In 1895 he was called to the principal- 
ship at Exeter, to succeed Prof. Fish, and 
there continued, with great success until his 
death, serving for the first four years as pro- 
fessor of Latin as well as principal. He had 
instituted many improvements and greatly 
advanced the prosperity of the institution, 
the number of students having increased, 
under his administration, from less than 200 
to more than 500. 

In 1886 he was given the honorary degree 
of A. M., by Williams College and, in 1911, 
that of Litt. D. by Dartmouth. 

Dr. Amen had been president of the New 
England Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools, the Headmasters’ Associa- 
tion, the New Hampshire Association of 
Academy Teachers and the Harvard Teach- 
ers’ Association, and vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club. He was 
a member of the Archzological Institute of 
America, the American Philological Associa- 
tion, the American Historical Association, 
the American Whig Society, the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, the New Hampshire 
Society of the Cincinnati, the University 
Club of New York, Twentieth Century Club 
of Boston, the Appalachian Mountain Club 


and New Hampshire Rhodes Scholarship 


Committee. 

He is survived by three daughters, Marga- 
ret R., Elizabeth W. and R. Perne Amen, 
and a son, John H. Amen, a member of the 
upper middle class at the academy. The two 
elder daughters are graduates of Vassar and 
Miss Margaret Amen is a teacher at the 
Bryn Mawr (Pa.) School. 


DR. JOHN H. CLARK 


Dr. John Howe Clark, born in 1837 in the 
town of Greenland, died November 30, 1913, 
in Amherst, where he had resided for sev- 
eral years past. 

Dr. Clark, son of Rev. Samuel W. and 
Rebecca (Howe) Clark, was educated at 
Dartmouth College and Dartmouth Medical 
School, graduating in 1857. He served as 
assistant surgeon in the Navy during the 
Civil War, being attached to the Gulf Squad- 
ron under Farragut. He was later stationed 
at the Portsmouth Navy Yard, and had vari- 
ous other assignments up to 1881 when he 
became a member of the Naval Examining 
Board. From 1883 to 1886 he was fleet sur- 
geon of the Pacific squadron. On his return 
to Atlantic waters he was assigned to duty 
at the Portsmouth Navy Yard and in 1890 
was sent on special duty to Europe in the 
U. 8S. S. Baltimore. He was then ranked as 
medical inspector, and in 1893 he was made 
medical director of the United States Navy 
and president of the Naval Examining 
Board. 

He was unmarried, but left a handsome 
property. 


HON. BENJAMIN R. WHEELER 


Benjamin R. Wheeler, long a leading citi- 
zen of Salem, died at his home in that town, 
November 6, 1913. 

He was born in Salem April 23, 1840, and 


had always resided there. In early life he 
was engaged in shoemaking, but enlisted in 
the Union Army upon the outbreak of the 
Civil War and rose in the service to the rank 
of captain. 

After the war he returned to shoe manu- 
facturing, and continued in the business till 
1878, when he retired, and afterward gave 
his attention to public affairs. He had 
served seven years as a selectman; had been 
six times chosen a representative in the leg- 
islature (being a member of the present 
House), and had served as state senator in 
1883-84. He had been active in the Grange 
and other fraternal organizations. He leaves 
one daughter, Mrs. Fred Woodbury, of 
Salem. 


HON. FRANK H. DANIELL 


Frank H. Daniell, long prominent in the 
public and business life of Franklin, died at 
his home in that city, November 30, aged 75 
years. 

He was a brother of the late Hon. War- 
ren F. Daniell, whose death preceded his but 
a few months, and was born in Franklin, 
June 19, 1838. He was educated in the 
publi¢ schools and at Franklin Academy, 


- 
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and was for some years engaged in the office 
of the Peabody & Daniell paper mill, but 
afterward engaged in the hosiery business in 
what is now the Sulloway Mill. Subse- 
quently he was for a time engaged in the in- 
surance business; but for the last thirty 
years had been most of the time in public 
service, having been postmaster from 1885 
till 1897; mayor of Franklin in 1899 and 
city clerk from 1901 till 1912, inclusive. He 
was also two years a representative in the 
legislature. Before Franklin became a city 
he served as a selectman, several years as a 
supervisor of the check list, and was a mem- 
ber of the first board of education. He was 
also for a long time a member of the fire 
department and, at one time, chief engineer. 
He was prominent in Masonry, a member of 
Mount Horeb Commandery, K. T., an Odd 
Fellow, and a charter member of Franklin 
Lodge, K. of H. 

He had been twice married and is sur- 
vived by a wife and three sons—Robert, by 
the first marriage, Charles F., of Melrose, 
Mass., and Frank C., of White River Junc- 
tion, Vt. 


WILLIAM F. BROOKS 


William F. Brooks, born in Freedom, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1828, died in that town, November 
24, 1913. 

Mr. Brooks was for a long time engaged 
in ship building in East Boston, Mass., and 
later for many years in the produce business 
on North Market and Blackstone Streets, 
Boston. He represented Ward One, Boston, 
in the Common Council in 1871-73 and 
served as alderman in 1874. He was super- 
intendent of Faneuil Hall Market and in- 
spector of provisions in 1876-78. At the 
time of his death he was one of the oldest 
members of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
meree. He is survived by three sons and a 
daughter, Frank P. Brooks, William C. 
Brooks, George M. Brooks, and, Mrs. Alice 
EK. Weeks. 


GEORGE W. SANBORN 


George W. Sanborn, born in East Kings- 
ton February 23, 1838, died in that town 
November 21, 1913. 

He was a son of Col. Charles and Betsy 
P. (Brown) Sanborn, his father having been 
engaged in the Boston Custom House under 
the Pierce and Buchanan administrations. 
For a few years in early manhood he was in 
the commission business in Boston, but had 
spent most of his life in his native town 
where he was for many years in partnership 
with the late Hon. F. Tilton French in the 
meat and cattle business, wholesale and re- 
tail, besides engaging quite extensively in 
lumbering, and in general merchandise. 

Politically he was.a staunch Democrat. 
He was chairman of the Board of County 
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Commissioners in 1887-93, in which period 
the Exeter court house and records building 
were erected. He long served on the former 
state board of equalization. He had served 
East Kingston as moderator and selectman, 
and for the past quarter century had been 
town and school treasurer. He was a repre- 
sentative in 1869, 1878, and 1881-82, and 
had been delegate in two constitutional con- 
ventions. He was a trustee of Brown Acad- 
emy, East Kingston, in which he was much 
interested, and had been a trustee of the 
Union Five Cents Savings bank. 

Mr. Sanborn left a wife and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. James Monahan and Mrs. Charles 
F. Knights. 


COMMODORE CHARLES P. PERKINS 


Commodore Charles P. Perkins, U. 8. N., 
retired, died at San Francisco, Cal., on Sun- 
day, October 5, 1913. He was born in Som- 
ersworth, N. H., February 18, 1848; was 
appointed midshipman on July 24, 1865, and 
was graduated from the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis June 4, 1860. 

During the Spanish-American War he was 
executive officer of the U. 8S. 8. Monadnock, 
and was promoted to the rank of captain on 
October 3, 1904. He was designated to act 
as assistant to the commandant of the Pa- 
cific Naval District, and later was appointed 
a member of the board to inspect the mer- 
chant marine, in which capacity he served 
from January 17, 1907, to June 30, 1909. 
He was transferred to the retired list with 
the rank of commodore upon his own appli- 
cation June 30, 1908. 


HON. HENRY E. HOWLAND 


Hon. Henry Elias Howland, born in Wal- 
pole June 30, 1835, died at his home in New 
York City November 8, 1913. 

Judge Howland received his preparatory 
education in Walpole and at Kimball Union 
Academy; entered Yale College and gradu- 
ated with the class of 1854, at nineteen years 
of age. He studied law for a year in the 
office of Judge Frederick Vose of Walpole, 
graduated from the Harvard Law School in 
1857, and the same year entered the office 
of John Sherwood of New York City, Mr. 
Sherwood being a son-in-law of Gen. James 
Wilson, the noted Keene lawyer and states- 
man. In 1865 Mr. Howland became a part- 
ner of Mr. Sherwood, the firm relation 
continuing for over twenty years, and the 
business of the firm becoming extensive in 
all the higher courts. In 1878 he became the 
partner of Henry H. Anderson, this rela- 
tion continuing till 1896. 

In 1873 he was appointed, by Governor 
Dix, a judge of the Marine Court. He was 
appointed president of the tax department 
of New York City by Mayor Cooper in 1881, 
and was named by Governor Morton as presi- 








dent of the Board of Managers of the Man- 
hattan State. Hospital. He had been presi- 
dent of the New England Society of New 
York, of the University Club, and of various 
other civic and social organizations. He 
was chiefly noted, however, for his facility 
and eloquence as an after dinner speaker. 

In 1865 Judge Howland married Miss 
Louise Miller of New York who died in 1884, 
leaving several children. 


COL. GILMAN H. TUCKER 


Gilman H. Tucker, a native of the town of 

Raymond, and long a distinguished citizen 
of New York, though always holding his 
legal residence in Raymond, was born Janu- 
ary 20, 1836, the son of Gen. Henry and 
Nancy (Dudley) Tucker. 
, He was educated at the Normal School in 
New Britain, Conn., at Phillips Andover and 
Kimball Union Academies, and Dartmouth 
College, graduating from the latter in the 
class of 1861. 

Espousing the Republican party cause, he 
took the stump in its behalf in the cam- 
paign in which Nathaniel 8. Berry was 
elected governor, and was recognized by the 
latter with an appointment upon his staff. 

His first business connection was with 
Brown & Taggard of Boston, publishers of 
educational text-books, with which firm and 
its suecessors he continued till 1867 when 
he became New England agent for Scribner 
& Co. of New York, in which capacity he 
served twelve years, when he was called to 
New York to take charge of the entire edu- 
cational department of the firm, in which 
capacity he continued till 1883, when he be- 
came secretary of the School Book Pub- 
lishers’ Association of the United States. A 
few years later he was chosen secretary of 
the American Book Company in which posi- 
tion he served efficiently until his death, 
November 14, 1913. 
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Colonel Tucker retained an ardent love for 
his native town, and was its benefactor in 
many ways, most notably in the donation of 
the Dudley-Tucker library. He retained the 
old family homestead in Raymond and there 
spent his vacations. He was a member of 
numerous clubs and organizations in both 
New York and New Hampshire. 

He first married in 1861, Mary H Greene 
of Windsor, Vt., who died seven years later. 
In 1871 Mrs. Caroline Kimball Clark of 
Newton, Mass., became his wife, who with 
two sons survives him. 


J. HERBERT SAWYER 


J. Herbert Sawyer, inventor of the Sawyer 
spindle which revolutionized the cotton spin- 
ning industry, died at his home on Beacon 
Street, Boston, November 3. 

He was a native of the town of Henniker, 
born June 10, 1837, his ancestors having 
been among the early settlers of Newbury, 
Mass. Educated in the public schools, he 
taught for some time in youth and ‘ater was 
engaged for a time in a store in Manchester. 
He then took up the study of civil engineer- 
ing, and was in charge of mill building at 
Palmer and Ware, Mass. Subsequently he 
became the agent of the Otis Company at 
Ware and later of the Appleton Company 
at Lowell, where he was engaged when his 
Spindle patents were taken out. In 1880 
he removed to Boston, where he became 
treasurer of the Newmarket Manufacturing 
Company, and later of the Chicopee Manu- 
facturing Company, which positions he held 
till his retirement some fifteen years ago. 
He was one of the original members of the 
New England Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, a trustee of the Home for Aged 
Men, a member of the Exchange, the St. 
Botolph and Unitarian clubs, and the New 
England Historie Genealogical Society. He 
also was a director of the New England 
National Bank. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


The Governor and Council have filled the 
vacancy on the Superior Court bench, occa- 
sioned by the promotion of Associate Jus- 
tice William A. Plummer to the Supreme 
Court, by. the appointment of Hon. William 
H. Sawyer of Concord, as had generally been 
expected would be the case. There has been 
some criticism of this appointment by the 
partisan press, not on account of any lack of 
qualification on the part of the appointee, 
as there is no such lack, but because of the 
fact that he was himself a member of the 
Council at the time of his appointment. It 
is well to bear in mind in this connection, 
however, that in our early history men served 
in the Council and as judge of the higher 
courts at the same time, though under our 
present Constitution that is impossible. It 
is fair to remember, moreover, that members 
of the Council have been appointed to other 
offices under previous administrations, and, 
more than that, governors themselves have 
held other offices while occupying the Chair 
of State. Both Person C. Cheney and James 
A. Weston served as mayor of Manchester 
while filling the governor’s chair and Nahum 
J. Bachelder was secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture all the while he was 
governor of New Hampshire; and nobody 
has yet shown that any interest suffered in 
any of these cases. 


The two important offices that remain to 
be filled under the state government are that 
of Commissioner of Agriculture and member 
of the Public Service Commission to succeed 
Prof. T. D. W. Worthen, whose term expired 
some months ago, and who has continued to 
serve, holding over till his successor has been 
named and qualified. No interest has suf- 
fered in the latter case, as there is no ques- 
tion as to Professor Worthen’s fitness and 
ability, and the opinion seems to be general 
that he should succeed himself. In regard 
to the position of Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, there seems to be no little difficulty in 


securing the right man to fill it. Scientific 
training and practical knowledge, in large 
measure, are required in the incumbent in 
order that improvement be made over the 
work of the old Board of Agriculture, and 
no man has come in sight, as yet, who fills 
the bill in these respects, and can be had for 
the salary provided. There are men enough 
willing to take the place, undoubtedly, and 
some who do not hesitate to scramble for it; 
but no one has yet appeared who desires the 
position, who is capable of doing as good 
work as did the old secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture, and the Governor and Coun- 
cil do not intend to rest content with any- 
thing short of material improvement. 
Hence, the delay in the matter of appoint- 
ment. which may continue for some time 
longer. 


With this number of the GRANITE 
MonrTHLY, Volume Eight of the New Series, 
(Vol. 45, regular issue) covering the year 
1913, is completed. Copies of the bound vol- 
ume may be had in exchange for the num- 
bers for the year and 50 cents to cover cost 
of binding, on or about January 20, 1914. 
Meanwhile subscribers in arrears are re- 
spectfully requested to bring their subscrip- 
tions up to date and a year in advance. All 
who attend to the matter within thirty days 
can settle at the advance rate of $1.00 per 
year for the entire time. 


At the annual session of the New Hamp- 
shire State Grange, held in Concord Decem- 
ber 16-18, a resolution squarely endorsing 
equal suffrage was adopted, after full de- 
bate—a futile attempt having been made to 
suppress the same—by a vote of 110 to 61. 
This is decidedly an advance step, -since 
never before has this organization directly 
endorsed the equal suffrage movement, 
though it went so far, two years ago, as to 
favor submission of the question to the 
people. 





